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Correspondence 





Spanish Zeal 


Epiror: Re “AP Wire From Spain” (8/8, 
p. 582), I am glad that an ever-vigilant 
America has corrected a mistranslation 
that would indeed have led to gross mis- 
understandings. However, is it not classic 
theological teaching that one’s zeal as well 
as one’s pleasures should be always moder- 
ated by the gentle eye of Christian temper- 
ance? Surely it is difficult to comprehend 
why engaged couples walking arm-in-arm 
should be “unacceptable.” One suspects 
that such well-meant excesses of Spanish 
zeal may have as much to do with mis- 
representations of traditional Catholic ethi- 
cal teachings as do garbled press releases. 

WiiuiaM D. WELLS 
Raton Rouge, La. 


Khrushchev Visit 


Eprror: Your editorial entitled “Is This the 
Last Chance?” (8/22) has done a dis- 
service to the Catholic Review concerning 
its views on the Khrushchev visit. 

When such a visit was first broached in 
this country in 1957, we spoke out strongly 
against the idea. We still believe that the 
visit by Mr. Khrushchev is a political mis- 
take. However, it is a fait accompli and we 
can do nothing about it—that is, with the 
exception of trying to emphasize some posi- 
tive angles. 

We realize that AMERICA could not print 
the whole of our recent editorial. The one 
quote it did take, however, gave a false 
view. The five main points advanced by 
your editors were expressed adequately, 
though not so eloquently, by the Catholic 
Review. 

GERARD E.. SHERRY 

Managing Editor 

Catholic Review 
Baltimore, Md. 


Eprtor: In regard to the Khrushchev visit, 
two points seem to have been widely over- 
looked in the Catholic press. First, the re- 
ception of a chief of state is not usually 
considered a personal endorsement or even 
an endorsement of his Government’s poli- 
cies. It is judged in terms of its usefulness 
to the host state. Popes have received em- 
perors of dubious reputation. Fr. Robert 
Leiber, S.J., indicates (Catholic Mind, July- 
Aug., 1959, p. 303) that Pope Pius XI was 
ready to receive Hitler in order to prevent 
war. 

Secondly, those who speak of dashing 
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hope in the satellites should ask what hope 
remains in the light of East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Tibet. Apart from a 
nuclear war, which would liberate only the 
dead, the main hope today seems to be 
liberalization within the Soviet Union. 

On this basis I think we should not take 
an exclusively negative view of the forth- 
coming visit. The alternatives are not par- 
ticularly appealing. I assume, of course, 
that there will be no appeasement or relaxa- 
tion of principles. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Washington, D. C. 


Hope in the West Indies 


Epiror: Daniel J. Crowley’s “Challenges 
in the West Indies” (8/15) contains a vast 
amount of accurate information. However, 
we note two important deficiencies in it. 
First, Prof. Crowley does an injustice to 
Jamaica. Though his title implies coverage 
of the entire West Indies Federation, too 





much of his data comes from his experience 
with the “Catholic islands” and applies only 
there. Yet Jamaica accounts for half the 
land area and population of the Federation 
and, in our joint experience there over the 
years 1953-59, we cannot remember having 
heard “unpopular points of view on educa- 
tion, labor, dress . . .” publicly expressed 
by the local clergy. Nor is clerical “pa- 
ternalism” a prominent phenomenon in this 
island. 

Second, Prof. Crowley has sketched a 
rather haggard Church. “Challenges” are 
meaningful only if the current situation, 
including its positive aspects, has been 
correctly evaluated. Again the author neg- 
lects the Jamaican scene. He hardly men- 
tions the dynamic politico-economic ad- 
vances there, in which the Church has had 
a large part. He says not a word of the 
remarkable labors of Bishop John J. Mc- 
Eleney, S.J., nor of his very sympathetic 
attitude toward West Indian nationalism 
and culture. 

Perhaps Prof. Crowley attempted to com- 
press too vast a story into the narrow space 
of two and a half pages. 

Horace Levy, S.J. 
JoHN MULLEN, S.J. 


Weston, Mass. 
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Current Comment 





For Labor Day 


The annual Labor Day messages of 
the churches all manifest this year a 
deep concern for the state of industrial 
relations. The Social Action Depart- 
ment, NCWC, refers to a “cynical hard- 
ening of attitudes between labor and 
management.” And both the National 
Council of Churches of Christ and the 
Synagogue Council of America point- 
edly remind their communicants that 
“free collective bargaining is a necessity 
for economic freedom in an orderly so- 
ciety.” The Catholic and Protestant 
statements are openly fearful lest reac- 
tion to union abuses spotlighted by the 
McClellan committee go to dangerous 
extremes. The Protestant document goes 
so far as to warn church members not 
to overlook management abuses as well. 

As is to be expected, all the state- 
ments emphasize moral reform and reli- 
gious ideals, but this year one detects 
a new note of urgency in the exhorta- 
tions. The church spokesmen concede 
that some improvement can be expected 
from technical advances in collective 
bargaining and from legislation, but for 
what is wrong with industrial relations 
today they hold that prayer is even more 
essential. They warn management and 
labor that failure to discharge duties to 
one another and to the general welfare 
will bring increasing governmental in- 
tervention in their affairs. 

We hope that all Catholics, not only 
employers and workers, will read and 
ponder the Social Action Department’s 
excellent statement. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day, it might fittingly be 
read from all the pulpits in the land. 


Case for Military Aid 


The President’s Committee to Study 
the U. S. Military Assistance Program, 
otherwise known as the Draper Com- 
mittee, rested its case with its fourth 
and final report on Aug. 20. The docu- 
ment makes consoling reading for the 
advocates of continued military aid 
abroad. For Congressmen who have 
been urging substantial cuts in favor of 
expanded economic assistance, the re- 
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port came as a rebuff. The committee 
found “not justified” the impression that 
our military assistance is too great in 
relation to the economic-development 
program. 

To the committee both types of aid 
are of equal importance. Economic de- 
velopment abroad is necessary. But so 
is military strength. The underdevel- 
oped countries need the latter in order 
to resist the pressures of the Soviet 
Union and Red China. To the argument 
that free-world defense depends rather 
on U. S. nuclear-deterrent power, the 
committee pointed out that the conflicts 
of the past 15 years have been decided 
by conventional arms, not by nuclear 
weapons. Unless the world flares up in 
a sudden holocaust, the bullet will con- 
tinue to be the deciding factor. 

The day is still far off when military 
aid to underdeveloped countries can be 
looked on as a luxury. As the committee 
remarked, “any decline in the general 
level of military aid . .. would represent 
a serious danger to the security of the 
free world.” 


AFL-CIO Deliberates 


Even if the midsummer meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council had 
not coincided with labor’s worst legisla- 
tive setback since Taft-Hartley, it would 
still have attracted widespread atten- 
tion. For the council had to wrestle with 
three serious and delicate issues: the 
bid of the expelled International Long- 
shoremen’s Association for readmission; 
the growing demand of some unions for 
protection against imports from Europe 
and Japan; and labor’s attitude toward 
the Khrushchev visit. 

The council resolved the ILA issue 
by voting for conditional reaffiliation. In 
doing so, it was moved partly by evi- 
dence of internal improvement in the 
ILA, but mostly, one suspects, by the 
longshoremen’s recent decision against 
a tie-up with Hoffa’s Teamsters and 
Bridges’ West Coast dockworkers. The 
ILA will be on probation for two years. 
In its continuing reform efforts, it will 
have the help of a monitor appointed by 
Pres. George Meany. 


The problem of cheap imports proved 
too difficult for on-the-spot solution, 
Directly involved was the AFL-CIO po- 
sition on liberalizing foreign trade; in- 
directly involved was its entire stand on 
the Cold War. The council called for 
further study by the federation’s econ- 
omists. 

Despite reported Government pres- 
sure, only three members of the council 
voted against a resolution to shun an 
official meeting with Premier Khru- 
shchev. And the three dissenters made 
it clear that on “the basic immoral char- 
acter of communism and the brutal sup- 
pression by the Soviet dictatorship of 
human freedoms and democratic rights,” 
there was no difference between them 
and the majority. So the Soviet dictator 
will not address the September AFL- 
CIO convention in San Francisco. 


Our Public Image 


Late August saw priests, religious 
and laity zeroing in on New York’s Man- 
hattan College for a new look at the 
Scriptural injunction to “let your light 
shine before men.” The presence of 
directors of some thirty diocesan bu- 
reaus of information at this 1959 Com- 
munications Seminar underscored the 
growth of Catholic interest in public 
relations techniques. 

As the then Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing once wrote in this Review 
(3/22/58), the use of new tools of 
communication to spread knowledge 
and love of the Church “is not simply a 
convenience; it is an obligation.” Spon- 
sors of the seminar mustered an impres- 
sive faculty of about fifty experts in 
public relations and communications to 
help Catholic organizations meet that 
obligation. 

Keynoter Thomas J. Ross, senior part- 
ner of the distinguished firm of Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross, challenged the partici- 
pants with the claim that their PR prob- 
lem lies “not in production, but in 
spokesmanship.” To meet the challenge, 
however, he urged all to look to the 
Holy Father as “the perfect exemplar 
of public relations in its truest sense— 
authoritative, articulate, unafraid, gentle 
yet firm, unerring, ideal and worthy of 
imitation.” 

Catholicism looms large across the 
United States today. Yet even the well- 
intentioned can miss its inner meaning. 
What Mr. Ross and other speakers at the 
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Manhattan seminar rightly call for is the 
establishment of PR units not merely to 
push publicity or the gray-flannel sell 
(hard, soft or invisible), but to transmit 
a public image of Christ’s Church as it 
really is. 


God at Sokolniki Park 


In view of the notorious official athe- 
ism of the Soviet Union, a good religious 
display at our National Exhibition in 
Moscow would have been most appro- 
priate. We are assured, in fact, that re- 
ligion is adequately in evidence there. 
The U. S. Information Agency’s informa- 
tion director insists that, while there is 
no specific religious exhibit in any one 
place at Sokolniki Park, religion never- 
theless “permeates” the whole fair. 

Religion, claims this authorized 
spokesman, shows up in books (the 
Bible in a dozen languages, for in- 
stance), on film, in music and in huge 
photographs of American churches. “In 
these and other ways,” said the USIA 
official, “the influence of religion in 
American life is a subtle but important 
part of the exhibition.” 

This is an encouraging reassurance, 
but it loses some of its force when con- 
trasted with a lengthy story sent on Aug. 
13 by a correspondent for the Religious 
News Service in Moscow. Here we read 
that the impact of the religious elements 
in the fair seems to be slight. The Soviet 
visitors themselves complain of the ma- 
terialistic note dominating the U. S. ex- 
hibit. They go away baffled at finding 
so few religious displays. The guides are 
repeatedly accosted by Russians de- 
manding to know whether Americans 
are churchgoers. Orthodox priests, some 
of whom have visited the United States, 
express surprise that more is not shown 
of the religious life of the American 
people. It appears, in sum, that we have 
found more religion in Russia than we 
expected, while the Russians have 
found less in America than they hoped 


to find. 


For Better Marriages 


Wisconsin has long been a pacemaker 
in writing sound social legislation. The 
new family code fashioned in its Legis- 
lature confirms that title. 

Two dubious distinctions character- 
ize patterns of marriage in the United 
States. For one thing, American couples 
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tend to marry at an earlier age than the 
average for the rest of the world. More- 
over, our Jack and our Jill subsequently 
lead other nations in yearly percentages 
of those heading for the divorce court. 
Wisconsin’s new code, since it expressly 
aims at “promoting the stability and 
best interests of marriage and the fam- 
ily,” directs special attention to early 
marriages and to divorce. 

Nearly half the country’s brides in 
1958 were teen-agers. Contrary to wide- 
ly held impressions, the average age at 
marriage for women has dropped from 
22 in 1890 to 20 at the present time. 
Only five years ago, five States still per- 
mitted girls to marry at 12 years of age. 
The new law in Wisconsin raises the 
marriageable age from 15 to 16 for 
young women and requires parental 
consent for marriages of boys under 21 
and girls under 18. To some this will 
smack of adult misunderstanding of 
teen-age maturity. It springs, however, 
from a recognition of the facts of Ameri- 
can life, particularly of the divorce rate 
among the young. 

For once, progressive legislation re- 
flects the wisdom of an old saw. To 
marry in haste is still—far too often—to 
repent at leisure. For those whose re- 
grets over a hasty marriage lead them 
into court, the legislators propose a 60- 
day “cooling-off” period before divorce 
actions can begin. Though not all sec- 
tions of the new family code necessarily 
reflect Catholic ideals, the basic intent 
and the features described above could 
serve as guides to other lawmakers. 


Ireland’s UN Vote 


Before very long we may hear, for 
the third time, about Ireland’s “pro- 
Communist” vote in the United Nations 
on the question of Red China. This 
charge is still alive enough in Ireland 
and in Irish-American circles to have 
warranted a lengthy refutation by Frank 
Aiken, Minister for External Affairs, in 
a parliamentary debate last July 7, 
preparatory to the forthcoming UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

What Ireland did is simple enough 
to relate. Each year, at the opening of 
the UN General Assembly, the Soviet 
bloc automatically raises the question 
of the seating of Red China. Up to now 
the problem has been resolved by the 
free world through the simple maneuver 
of postponing consideration of the mat- 


ter for the current assembly, In 1957, 
with a change of Government in Ireland, 
and again in 1958, Mr. Aiken voted in 
favor of putting the China issue up for 
debate and thus stood with the USSR. 
Many friends of Ireland may well re- 
gret the Irish bent to individuality that 
found this particular expression in the 
United Nations, But few if any believe 
that Ireland wanted to, or really did, 
“betray the moral and spiritual values of 
the country,” as members of the opposi- 
tion charged. The official explanation of 
the vote is that the Irish delegation was 
interested only in seeing an important 
issue discussed on its merits. The vote 
did not necessarily mean that Ireland 
was favorable to the seating of Red 
China. If, as is probable, Mr. Aiken 
votes the same way this year, this point 
could profitably be repeated for the 
benefit of confused friends of Ireland. 


World Sodality Congress 


Saint Paul once urged some early 
Christians to “put on the armor of 
Christ.” Pope John XXIII took up the 
same theme in his recorded address to 
the 5,000 delegates to the Second 
World Sodality Congress, at Seton Hall 
University, South Orange, N. J. The 
Pontiff hailed the sodalists as the “shock 
troops of the Church.” 

Lay and clerical delegates from all 
parts of the globe defied the intense 
heat of August 20-23 to gather in work- 
shops for equally intense discussions 
of the sodalist’s interior life. The bril- 
liant address of Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston, which cli- 
maxed the second evening, brought 
home also the apostolic nature of the 
sodalist’s vocation. Simultaneous transla- 
tion of the Cardinal’s speech in French, 
German, Spanish and Italian made the 
vast hall sound like that street corner 
in Jerusalem on the first Pentecost Sun- 
day. But the message came clearly 
through that the sodalist must be clad 
in the armor of truth. 

A highlight of the Congress was the 
attendance of doctors, lawyers, scien- 
tists and other members of professional 
sodalities in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Montreal. They mani- 
fested always a keen awareness of Chris- 
tian social obligations, but their zeal 
was most impressive when they spoke of 
the closed retreats which nourish their 
personal, interior lives. 
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Five years from now, when the third 
congress meets at Bombay, India, the 
people of the Far East will be able to 
see some of the best “troops” the Church 
has today. Meanwhile, these modern 
apostles return to their homes with the 
resolve to devote serious attention to 
the “millions suffering from racial dis- 
crimination, lack of adequate food, 
housing, medical care and education.” 


Return to Yugoslavia 


Ivan Mestrovic, 75, is rated the 
greatest living religious sculptor, pos- 
sibly the greatest since Michelangelo. 
He is immensely popular in his native 
Croatia. Mestrovic is also a sterling 
Catholic who has not concealed his sym- 
pathy for Tito’s victim, Aloysius Cardi- 
nal Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb. 
When, in early July, after 16 years of 
voluntary exile, the artist returned home 
for a brief stay, he reserved his first im- 
portant visit for the distinguished prel- 
ate now under house arrest in the small 
village of Krasic. The whole country, 
according to Croatia Press, soon buzzed 
with the news. 

The press has been discreet about the 
details of Mestrovic’s return to Yugo- 
slavia. The artist, now an American citi- 
zen, will return to his sculpture courses 
at Notre Dame University at the end 
of summer. His visa was granted him by 
the Tito regime in hopes that his visit 
would serve to bolster its own prestige. 
The trip seems to have served rather to 
highlight the central position Cardinal 
Stepinac still holds in the minds and 
hearts of Croatian Catholics at home 
and abroad. To that extent the visit has 
been a boon to the Yugoslav faithful. 

This boost comes at a good moment. 
Reports from Yugoslavia tell of a grim 
campaign of confiscatory taxes and other 
harassments which is wearing down 
both clergy and laity. Ivan Mestrovic, 
Croatian and Catholic, has served his 
native country and his Faith well by 
his risky return to Titoland. 


Sept. 15 Visitor 


Should Nikita Khrushchev appear on 
television to crown Miss America at 
Atlantic City? Should he have a chance 
to hobnob with the millionaires at Bar 
Harbor? Should he address a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, or only the Senate, or 
merely lunch with Senator Fulbright 
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and the Foreign Relations Committee? 
These were but a few of the hundreds 
of suggestions made by those interested 
in exploiting the coming visit of the 
Soviet Premier. 

Mr. Khrushchev will be in the United 
States for 13 days. Five of these he will 
spend in Washington, a fact which 
points up the great importance he must 
attach to the conversations he will have 
with Mr. Eisenhower. Another five days 
will be spent in visits to New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Only three 
days will remain during which he can 
“educate himself” regarding the life of 
the vast mainland of America. 

Like the two emissaries he sent ahead 
of himself, Anastas Mikoyan and Frol 
Kozlov, Mr. Khrushchev is intent on ex- 
panding Soviet-American trade. Doubt- 
less he will make every effort to paint 
rosy prospects of expanding profits and 
booming commerce to business interests 
im our East and West coast cities. In the 
West emphasis will certainly be placed 
on trade with Red China. 

When our American businessmen for- 
gather with Nikita, let them remember 
what manner of man this is. It was sick- 
ening to read accounts of the chummy 
reception our shippers and traders gave 
Mikoyan and Kozlov. Let’s have no 
more of that. And, please, no gimmicks 
te win his endorsement of soap, break- 
fast food or cola drinks. 


International “Family Row” 


Save in England, where everything 
connected with the coming Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev visits will be just “topping,” 
the President, in his swing around Eu- 
rope, will need all the diplomatic skill 
he can muster to resolve doubts and re- 
lieve tensions. Both Chancellor Adenau- 
er and General de Gaulle have shown 
themselves unenthusiastic about the 
Khrushchev visit, to say the least. 

The French are particularly dis- 
turbed, and are making every effort to 
see that Mr. Eisenhower understands 
their concerns. In an August issue of 
Carrefour, Georges Bidault writes that 
this kind of diplomacy can spell “the 
beginning of the capitulation of the free 
world.” Moreover, France feels strong- 
ly that the Algerian question, in which 
she is now so deeply embroiled, should 
by no means be a matter of negotiation 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


Italy, too, is making herself heard. In 
a speech at Trent on Aug. 23, Italian 
Premier Antonio Segni warned that the 
easing of tensions between East and 
West must not be purchased “at the 
price of liberty.” Freedom, he said, “can- 
not be saved isolatedly.” 

Meantime, his head doubtless buzzing 
with the plethora of position papers he 
has read to prepare himself for his ex- 
cursion into personal diplomacy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has begun his historic 
travels to visit our allies. Somehow, he 
must succeed in settling the “family 
row” that has disturbed our Western al- 
liance. As Italian Defense Minister 
Giulio Andreotti said only the other day, 
“Europe's unity and its joint friendship 
with the United States are essential for 
world security. . . . Western solidarity 
should not waver.” 


Gaitskell Winning 


As one of our corresponding editors 
in London, Rev. Paul Crane, explained 
in these pages last week, the British 
Labor Party is headed for its October 
convention badly divided over the issue 
of nuclear armaments. Earlier this sum- 
mer two giant unions, the National 
Union of General and Municipal Work- 
ers and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, broke with the party’s 
policy by calling upon Britain to re- 
nounce nuclear weapons unilaterally. 
Since such a course would make it im- 
possible for Britain to play a “full and 
loyal” part in the Nato alliance, Hugh 
Gaitskell and other party leaders set to 
work to stop the spreading revolt. On 
June 24 they published a compromise 
statement on “Disarmament and Nu- 
clear War” designed to blunt intraparty 
differences. 

A day after Fr. Crane’s article went 
to press in New York, news came from 
London that the Gaitskell strategy had 
scored its first success. On Aug. 21 rep- 
resentatives of the NUGMW, with its 
800,C00 members, reversed themselves 
and voted to accept the new policy 
statement. Their action left the Trans- 
port and General Workers as the only 
right-wing union in opposition to Mr. 
Gaitskell’s leadership. 

Fr. Crane was of the opinion that 
even if both unions had persisted in their 
opposition, Mr. Gaitskell would have 
won. Now his victory seems as certain 
as anything can be in party politics. 
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Washington Front 





Don’t Look Now, but He’s Running 


eo short of a statement in the Sherman tra- 
dition will convince anybody who saw him on his 
recent visit to Washington that Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. In that one-day foray, the smiling, square-jawed 
Governor behaved with that fascinating combination 
of cheek and wistfulness that has characterized his 
political action from the beginning. 

The boldness was displayed in a little sally into the 
heart of enemy territory. He invaded the office of Sen. 
H. Styles Bridges who, not in seniority, but in intensity, 
is one of the oldest of the Old Guard Republicans and 
an outspoken partisan of Vice President Nixon. The 
Governor explained that he called on Senator Bridges 
because he was an “old friend.” He also conceded that 
they discussed the New Hampshire primary. 

The Governor then pressed on to the White House to 
discuss with the President the fallout shelter program 
endorsed by the Governors of all the States in their 
recent conclave in Puerto Rico. After a 45-minute parley 
with the President, the Governor held a press confer- 
ence in the White House office of press secretary James 
C. Hagerty. His deportment was far more interesting 
than the substance of the ensuing exchange. Before it 
began, the Governor went through the ranks shaking 
hands with all the reporters. They seemed appropriately 
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disarmed. He looked increasingly sheepish as he parried 
their questions about his intentions toward the building 
he was in. He admitted he had been making inquiries 
about the District of Columbia primary. When he said 
he was not a candidate, his expression begged his in- 
quisitors to realize the delicacy of his position. 

Everyone went away firmly convinced that the ques- 
tion of to be or not to be had been decided in the 
affirmative. The Governor's quandary relates to strategy 
only. He is under heavy pressure from within his own 
camp to move now in order to prevent Vice-President 
Nixon from sewing up the nomination. But he is, ac- 
cording to some of his intimates, reluctant to peddle 
his wares in the provinces this early. He feels that such 
eagerness would be unseemly in the chief executive of 
the Empire State. Besides, he has the feeling that time 
may be on his side. Some of his lieutenants believe 
that the great surge of Vice President Nixon in the 
opinion polls will have spent itself by the time the 
Khrushchev visit is over and that Nixon is the natural 
heir to any disenchantment that accrues from this ex- 
traordinary new kind of diplomacy. 

So far the Governor has turned a deaf ear to those 
counselors who are urging him to hurry, hurry, hurry. 
He apparently remembers that Wendell Willkie came 
out of nowhere in April, 1940 and two months later 
had captured the Republican nomination. The sit- 
uations are not exactly parallel in that Dewey and Taft 
split the party between them. They are, however, simi- 
lar enough to make the Nixon people, who are begin- 
ning to feel grim about Rockefeller, just that much more 
nervous. Mary McGrory 


would change a life? We thank a writer 
in the May-June issue of Pastoral Life 
(St. Paul Publications, 2187 Victory 





Blvd., Staten Island 14, N. Y. $1.50 
yearly) for publicly testifying that an 





UN REFUGEE YEAR. The Holy See is 
joining with 30 states in the World 
Refugee Year. Recently, Claude de 
Kémoularia, special representative of the 
UN Secretary General for the WRY, 
called on Domenico Cardinal Tardini, 
papal Secretary of State, and received 
assurances of the Holy Father's keenest 
personal interest. 


p> MISSION SUPPORT. In 1959 the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
collected throughout the world nearly 
$17 million, This sum is spent for the 
partial maintenance of 700 missions, 400 
seminaries and other works. 


pSQUAW VALLEY CHAPEL. Ath- 
letes at the VIII Olympic Winter Games 
in California’s high Sierras, near 
Truckee, will find a new and specially 
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designed church dedicated to Our Lady 
Queen of the Snows. According to 
present registration, about 40 per cent 
of the participants from 34 nations will 
be Catholics. 


B MISSION MEBRT. Close to a thou- 
sand delegates, both lay and religious, 
will attend the 10th annual meeting of 
the Mission Secretariat in Washington, 
Sept. 28-30. The secretariat, whose 
executive secretary is Rev. Frederick A. 
McGuire, C.M., coordinates American 
mission activities. 


pTO ALL HORIZONS? As its title 
suggests, this corner of AMERICA fea- 
tures sundry bits of information likely 
to be of interest or value. Who would 
imagine that data reported here might 
possibly start a chain of events that 


item appearing here in 1957 did just 
that: “I’ve thanked God many times for 
those few lines!” 


p> TEEN-AGER’S POCKET. The Cath- 
olic Youth Council, Old Forge, N. Y., in 
the diocese of Ogdensburg, has prepared 
for its members a wallet-size confession 
guide ($2 per hundred; $10 per thou- 
sand). 


p> POLISH AID. Since 1943 the Cath- 
olic League for Religious Assistance to 
Poland (1200 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
22, Ill.) has aided Polish churches and 
refugees. In a recent appeal, Most Rev. 
Jerome D. Hannan, of Scranton, stated 
that the league has been requested by 
Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski to under- 
take financial support of Polish semina- 
rians in Rome. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Ecclesiastical Labor-Management 


wt 1s a layman? What are his relations to the 
clergy—his bishop and priests? It is perhaps rather 
cynically thought in some circles (even in the home 
circles of the faith) that a layman is one who, though 
he has never received Holy Orders, goes through his 
entire Catholic life on the receiving end of orders. “Do 
this,” his bishop or his pastor tells him, “don’t do that. 
My job is to command, yours is to obey. If each of us 
does his own job, we will save our separate souls and 
Christ’s kingdom will grow.” 

Obedience is, of course, an essential virtue for a 
Catholic—for a bishop and a priest as well as for a lay- 
man. It is an essential virtue for a Pope, for that matter, 
because the Supreme Pontiff, though he commands su- 
preme obedience, must himself be docile—teachable 
and obedient—to that Holy Spirit Who is the soul of the 
Mystical Body. 

But there is another complexion to the question, 
“What is a layman?” It is a complexion that can per- 
haps best be discussed if we transfer to the layman and 
his priests the terminology of industrial relations. Let's 
call the hierarchy and priests “management” and lay- 
men “labor.” The analogy obviously limps for many 
reasons, not the least of which is that no loyal layman 
would ever carry out the comparison so literally as to 
think of a right to “strike against” or “boycott” the 
priestly functions on which his spiritual life so obviously 
depends. But the analogy has a certain validity. The 
priest and the layman are equally members of a “team,” 
as labor and management are. The good of the Mystical 
Body of Christ depends on the proper functioning of 
this team, just as the smooth functioning of the civic 
body largely depends on the just relationships that 
should obtain between labor and management. 

This is one of the cardinal orientations in the Church 
of today that cries out to be more clearly brought home 
to the thinking of both priests and laity. And the neces- 
sity for this realization is being insisted on increasingly 
by our American bishops, as was evident recently in an 
address by the Most Rev. John P. Cody of Kansas City- 
St. Joseph, Mo. The 77th international convention of 
the Knights of Columbus, attended by 3,000 delegates 
at St. Louis, heard the bishop tell them that “one of 
the great advances made by the Church in recent years” 
is the “deepening realization of the nature of the 
Church reached by so many members of the laity.” But 
this realization, he reminded his audience, “includes a 
fuller understanding of the position of the Christian 
laity.” Pointing out that the very word “laity” meant to 
the early Christians “the ‘people of God’—the people en- 
joying a unique relationship with God, the people con- 
secrated to the service of God,” the bishop went on: 
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A Christian laity must not be conceived of and 
defined in purely negative terms. To say that the 
layman is the Christian who has not received the 
sacrament of Holy Orders, or who has not made 
profession of the vows of religion, is an altogether 
inadequate description. . . . To be a layman is not 
simply to believe in the word of God revealed in 

Christ, nor is it simply to obey the moral code pro- 

claimed by Christ, nor is it simply an imitation of 

Christ. It is all these things, but it is something 

much more. In essence it is being one with Christ. 

. . . We who are members of the Mystical Body, 

we who are sons of God in Christ, also share in His 

prophetic, kingly and priestly mission. And this is 
true not only of the clergy, but also of the laity, 
the people of God. It is this truth that St. Peter an- 
nounced when he hailed the faithful as a “royal 
priesthood,” a people set apart to proclaim the per- 
fections of God. 
The sublimity of the vocation of the Catholic layman 
is overlooked or played down only to the weakening of 
the Mystical Body. Laymen themselves may overlook 
it because they have never heard it presented to them 
as the heritage into which they entered through bap- 
tism and confirmation, or because they shy away from 
what their humility or fear rightly tells them is a stu- 
pendous challenge or a subtle temptation to aspire to 
a sacerdotal dignity they fully realize is not theirs. 
But it is true that the clergy, as well, may contribute 
to the debilitation of the Mystical Body simply by not 
telling the “Christian people,” in season and out, about 
the sublime vocation laymen have. It may be, alas, that 
this priestly reticence springs at times from an un- 
worthy pride of state which subconsciously flinches at 
the thought that, if laymen really grasp what they are, 
they may begin to think of themselves as being “as 
good as priests.” One letter in this week’s State of the 
Question—representative of several other letters in the 
same vein—suggests as one reason for the dearth of 
American Catholic writers the reluctance of priests to 
give encouragement to or even to countenance a rising 
Catholic intelligentsia (p. 674). 

We may be grateful that such clerical fear of in- 
tellectual competition is not widespread. Wherever it 
does exist, its very unreasonableness dooms it to be 
laughed out of court as the intellectual stature of Amer- 
ican Catholicism goes on growing. But any lack of 
proper and mutual appreciation of mutual dignity and 
sublimity of calling is a far more serious matter. Priest 
is priest and layman is layman—but may it never be 
said that the twain have failed to meet in the coordi- 
nated love, respect and unity that alone can build His 
Church, militant now, and triumphant in eternity. 
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The Continuing Struggle 


H* THE Kremlin given its blessing to the latest Red 
Chinese aggression in Southeast Asia? As we 
noted last week (p. 642), Mr. Khrushchev’s answer to 
this question during his forthcoming visit to the United 
States should prove most enlightening. Meanwhile, for 
those who may find it hard to believe that the Soviet 
Premier could support a Communist revolt in distant 
Laos while on a “mission of peace” to these shores, we 
recommend for summer reading Richard L. Walker's 
latest work on Communist China, The Continuing 
Struggle: Communist China and the Free World 
(Athene Press. $3), 

This is the second of Mr. Walker’s studies of Com- 
munist China. His first, China Under Communism, pub- 
lished in 1955, analyzed the aims and achievements of 
the Peking regime during its first half-decade. The 
Continuing Struggle brings the earlier work up to date. 
It is as thoroughly documented as was the earlier work. 

In this second volume Mr. Walker delivers what may 
be called a warning to the West. It would be a mistake, 


he advises, to treat Red China as though it conducted 
its foreign policy in isolation from the Soviet Union. 
He cites the interaction between Soviet moves in 
Europe and Chinese Communist moves in Asia and 
draws the conclusion that Red China is but one of the 
many agents of the international Communist move- 
ment. As such it is “dedicated to the global victory of 
communism under Moscow’s leadership. . . .” Commu- 
nist China depends for its success on “the organiza- 
tional weapon.” It maps its strategy with Soviet con- 
currence and assistance. Mr. Walker adds: 

This is the prime consideration which must be 
taken into account by those who deal with Peking 
in the years ahead, years that promise continuing 
struggle. 

It should also, we may add, be the prime considera- 
tion in dealing with Mr. Khrushchev. Let’s not be taken 
in by any Soviet disclaimers of responsibility in Laos. 
Whether the issue is joined in Berlin or in remote 
Southeast Asia, it is all part of the same Cold War. 


The Sanctity of Life 


UTHANASIA is a subject more discussed in Great 

Britain than in the United States. For this we may 

be thankful. The British discussion was lately imported 

into our midst, however, in an article by the English 

writer, John Beavan, which appeared in the New York 

Times Magazine on Sunday, August 9. We find our- 
selves more frightened than enlightened by it. 

Mr. Beavan admittedly made some good points. It 
is quite true, as he says, that the Catholic Church ac- 
cepts the principle that drugs which have the unin- 
tended effect of shortening life may be given to relieve 
pain. But the key word in this principle is, of course, 
“unintended.” When a doctor administers a pain-reliev- 
ing drug, he must do it in order to kill the pain, not to 
kill the patient. The doctor may know that the drug 
will shorten the patient’s life, but he may not intend 
the patient’s death. Just so a man may be driven to 
leap from the twelfth story of a burning building to 
certain death. But he is not committing suicide, for he 
jumps to escape the flames, not in order to kill him- 
self. The principle applied here is called the principle 
of “double effect.” 

These distinctions are perhaps subtle, and ours is an 
age impatient of intellectual subtlety. But as Aristotle 
remarked, the ability to think is to a large extent the 
ability to make accurate distinctions. Mr. Beavan un- 
fortunately does not display that ability to an adequate 
degree. 

His Times article describes with evident approval the 
British Euthanasia Society’s proposal for the legaliza- 
tion of mercy-killing. Elaborate legal safeguards are in- 
cluded in the legislation. But they do not change the 
fact that this measure would authorize the direct and 
intended taking of innocent human life. 
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It is a source of grim amusement that Mr. Beavan 
describes this proposal as “cool and rational.” The 
“rationalism” that lies behind pleas for legalizing 
euthanasia (and abortion and compulsory sterilization ) 
is in fact a mixture of pragmatism and sentimentalism. 
In order to relieve obvious and emotionally shocking 
evils such as physical pain and poverty, these “rational- 
ists” are willing to undermine the principles that sepa- 
rate men from brutes and that are the warp and woof 
of civilization. 

Indeed, what is wrong with this so-called rationalism 
is that it sees no need and has no respect for fixed— 
because rationally apprehended—principles of morality. 
Its moral judgments are formed by the hard cases and 
the extreme situations. This temper of mind, which is 
willing to violate or even to abandon principles but- 
tressed by generations of profound thought and cen- 
turies of social experience, is the most insidious enemy 
of civilization today. We well know the Communist 
barbarian at our gates. Too often we ignore the bar- 
barian who was born within the gates and speaks the 
language of our city. 

There is far more at stake in this discussion of 
euthanasia than a minute difference in what a doctor 
may or may not do for a dying patient. The sanctity 
of human life is not an idea that springs up spon- 
taneously in every man’s mind. It is one of the hard- 
won achievements of Christian civilization. Once we 
give over, for pragmatic reasons, and in however small 
a degree, the notion that our lives are sacred trusts, our 
civilization will indeed be on the slippery slope. Later 
on, when we find out where we have landed, it will do 
little good to say that of course we never intended to 
reach the bottom. 
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Industrial Struggle 


Benjamin L. Masse 


relations can be challenged. The field is so large 

and variegated that what might be true if said 
of steel, for instance, or of automobiles, would be false 
if applied to printing or trucking or construction. Even 
within the same industry, one sometimes finds con- 
trasting patterns of industrial relations. Not all manage- 
ments think of unions in the same way, or follow the 
same policy in dealing with them. And, as the Mc- 
Clellan hearings demonstrate, there are vast and strik- 
ing differences among unions, even among unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Were a man to affirm, therefore, that over the past 
few years labor-management relations had deteriorated, 
he would be asking for trouble. It would be easy to 
cite against him company after company, and even en- 
tire industries, in which collective bargaining is work- 
ing smoothly and effectively, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, including the general public. Nevertheless, 
the pessimistic generalization might be largely true. It 
might in a rough way fit most of the facts. 


LMOST ANY generalization about labor-management 


A GENERAL HARDENING 


For what it is worth, this writer happens to believe 
that labor-management relations have deteriorated. The 
evidence is not hard to discover. It can be found at the 
bargaining table, where attitudes have notably con- 
gealed; in the halls of Congress and in State capitols, 
where labor and management lobbies make life difficult 
for vote-conscious legislators; in business and labor 
literature and oratory. It is to be found especially in 
the spread of a spirit of suspicion and class hostility 
which in many cases is no longer being even thinly 
disguised. 

For some years now it has been a commonplace of 
industrial-relations literature to say that management, 
following a last-ditch battle against the Wagner Act in 
the late 1930's, has finally accepted collective bargain- 
ing, and that unions, as a consequence, are here to stay. 
Can this be said with equal confidence today? Listen 
to the testimony of a man who is in an excellent posi- 
tion to know whereof he speaks. This is what Boyd 
Leedom, chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, told the Florida State Bar last May 23: 


I am distressed with the picture I see. While it 
is the official position of management to support 
the concept of collective bargaining by employes, 





Fr. Masse, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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Today 


great segments of employers, as evidenced by case 
after case coming betore us involving union elec- 
tions in the business and industrial plants of the 
country, take every legal step possible—and many 
employers overreach legality—to thwart their em- 
ployes’ efforts to organize even when the union in- 
volved is a respectable, decent union. And some 
employers harbor the thought, I am sure, that there 
is no such thing as a decent union unless it might 
be one dominated by their own companies. 

On the basis of Mr. Leedom’s testimony alone, a 
serious question can be raised about the progress in 
industrial relations that everyone has more or less taken 
for granted. It would be absurd to deny that over the 
past twenty years considerable progress has been made. 
The field of personnel relations has been extensively 
cultivated. There has been an advance in the art of 
collective bargaining. There has been real achievement 
in writing a “common law” to govern day-to-day rela- 
tionships in the plant community. There has been wide- 
spread, if reluctant, accommodation to the legal impera- 
tives of the Taft-Hartley Act. For all this the nation can 
be grateful. 

The doubt that arises today arises in spite of this 
record. It has to do with the solidity and permanence 
of all that has been accomplished. How much of the 
progress in industrial relations has been merely win- 
dow dressing? How much of it has served only to cloak 
serious differences between unions and employers 
which never have been fully resolved, and which are 
now threatening many of the gains that have been 
made? 

That such differences do exist follows, I think, from 
an increasingly disturbing phenomenon of American 
political life. I refer to the growing class coloration of 
our major political parties. A large majority of unionized 
workers have come to identify their interests with those 
of the Democratic party. Similarly, a large majority of 
employers find in the Republican party an answer to 
their dreams and aspirations. 


CLASS LINES IN POLITICS 


No doubt, it has been true for a long time—certainly 
since the Civil War—that American politics has not 
been devoid of class overtones. But the overtones were 
not nearly so prominent in the old days as they have 
since become. The change dates, perhaps, from the long 
depression of the 1930's, which had two profound 
effects on American life. In the first place, the depres- 
sion opened the way to widespread government inter- 
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vention in what had hitherto been regarded as an in- 
dependent and untouchable market place. In the second 
place, it finally persuaded the labor movement that 
Sam Gompers’ “voluntarism” was no longer an adequate 
trade-union policy. It convinced them, in other words, 
that workers could no longer rely exclusively on collec- 
tive bargaining to assure their economic security and 
well-being. 

As a consequence of these developments, labor-man- 
agement relations assumed a new dimension. Trade 
unions were no longer content with the limited political 
goal of keeping hostile labor legislation off the books, 
or of restraining the power of unfriendly courts. They 
saw that government could contribute in positive ways 
to the building of a better economic society. Strength- 
ened by the New Deal experience, this consciousness 
has steadily grown in labor circles, with the result that 
union political activities today bear small resemblance 
to the simple, restricted “reward-your-enemies-punish- 
your-foes” formula of predepression times. 

A conflict with business inevitably resulted from this 
growth of union political power, and it quickly re- 
vealed huge differences in labor and management 
thinking about national economic policies. These differ- 
ences showed themselves in numerous ways, as even a 
cursory review of business and labor attitudes toward 
proposals before Congress will quickly reveal. Entirely 
apart from legislation immediately concerned with in- 
dustrial relations, labor, as represented by the AFL- 
CIO, and business, as represented by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the U. §. Chamber of 
Commerce, have taken opposite sides on practically 
every piece of legislation affecting the economy that 
has come before Congress since World War II. Whether 
it is housing, minimum wages, unemployment compen- 
sation, interest rates on Government bonds, taxation, 
slum clearance and urban renewal, development of 
natural resources, regulation of natural gas prices, anti- 
inflation or anti-recession policies, or any of a dozen 
other issues, spokesmen for labor can be counted on to 
work one side of the street, and spokesmen for manage- 
ment the other. 


SMOOTHING OUT THE GRIEVANCES 


In such circumstances, how can collective bargaining 
rest on a solid foundation? Collective bargaining, if it 
is to grow and mature, depends on mutual respect and 
confidence. In an atmosphere of suspicion, in which 
management questions the ultimate objectives of labor, 
and labor, the final goals of management, it degen- 
erates into an armed truce at best, and at worst into a 
naked struggle for power. How long can men continue 
to talk and negotiate in a civilized way around a bar- 
gaining table if they are constantly at odds apart from 
it? How long can unions and employers wage war on 
the political front before the fury of the combat begins 
to affect their economic relationships? In the light of the 
last half-dozen national political campaigns, the surpris- 
ing thing is not that industrial relations have de- 
teriorated; it is that they have not deteriorated more 
than they have. 
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However discouraging the prospect may seem at the 
moment—the basic conflict between management and 
labor having been aggravated recently by the Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings and recriminations over 
responsibility for creeping inflation—the future is by no 
means hopeless. So long as American labor continues to 
profess its traditional faith in a system of private enter- 
prise, and so long as management doesn’t mobilize to 
emasculate trade unionism, it will never be hopeless. 
Despite mounting bitterness on both sides, the clash 
still has no overtones of Marxist class warfare. The 
struggle is not between antagonists who hold irrecon- 
cilable principles. It is a struggle over matters of detail 
and degree. 


NATURE OF THE STRUGGLE 


It is a struggle, for instance, over the extent to which 
the government should intervene in the economy and 
guide and encourage its development, not over govern- 
ment intervention itself. It is a struggle over the rela- 
tive emphasis to be placed on investment and purchas- 
ing power as elements of prosperity and growth, not 
over the proposition that one can safely be ignored at 
the expense of the other. It is a struggle over the degree 
of reliance to be placed on monetary and fiscal policy 
in controlling the boom-bust cycle, not over the wisdom 
or necessity of making use of these instruments, It is a 
struggle over the liberalization of social-security and 
wage-and-hour laws, not over the existence of the laws 
themselves. It is a struggle, finally, over the extent of 
union checks on management control, not over the 
reasonableness of union checks of some kind. 

On all these questions, there is room for argument 
among men equally committed to private enterprise. In 
a dynamic economy like ours, in which change never 
ceases, the argument will never stop. (Indeed, in some 
respects the differences between employers and unions 
are no more than a reflection of differences among 
the experts, our academic economists and _ political 
scientists. ) 

The character of these tensions places a premium not 
only on further research into the nature and working 
of our economy, but on a continuing dialog between 
unions and employers on a level above collective bar- 
gaining. In recent months, the suggestion has been 
made a number of times that President Eisenhower 
bring together leaders of management and labor to dis- 
cuss privately and informally the big problems facing 
a Cold War economy. Nothing but good can come from 
such an encounter. Even though no startling agreements 
are to be expected, the discussions and personal con- 
tacts would inevitably blunt the sharp divisions that 
are now poisoning industrial relations. Periodic meet- 
ings of this kind would have another good effect, too. 
To a world that is watching us carefully and critically, 
they would advertise the acceptance by both labor and 
management of a mixed economy in which private 
enterprise, limited government intervention and collec- 
tive bargaining are all essential parts. Let us never for- 
get that such an economy is the hope today of the entire 
free world. 
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H™ CAN ONE adequately describe in a few 
words the greatness of Don Luigi Sturzo, who 
died on August 8 in Rome? For not only was he 
a creative force in Italian politics and a maker of 
history, but he was easily the greatest Christian 
exponent of democracy in our generation and, in 
addition, a distinguished historian and sociologist. 
Moreover, there is so much to be said about the 
man in himself. 

A member of a titled Sicilian family, at Calta- 
girone, Luigi Sturzo was reared amid surroundings 
rich in classical memories and among a people 
whose history has been extremely colorful and 
vital. Ordained a priest in 1894, it seemed a mat- 
ter of course that one so intellectually gifted 
should look toward a university career. Indeed, 
after studying in Rome for a doctorate in philos- 
ophy and theology, he became a professor of 
philosophy, and offered a supplementary course 
in sociology. 

But Luigi Sturzo was soon drawn out of the 
university into the maelstrom of events. Doubtless 
he had already sensed with the sure instinct of 
genius what was to become a guiding conviction— 
that the mind’s powers are truly liberated only 
when its roots go deep down into the common life 
of men. Later he would express this magnificent 
truth in his own characteristic way and within an 
appropriate framework of ideas. It was from the 
Italian philosopher Vico that he drew much in- 
spiration, for, according to Don Sturzo, it was 
Vico who “first saw the intimate relationship be- 
tween doing and knowing, who threw into relief 
the value of thoughts lived in events.” 

Loathing every form of tyranny and injustice, 
Don Sturzo quickly became known far beyond 
his own locale, where he had already won renown 
as Mayor of Caltagirone. By 1919 he had stepped 
into the national limelight as a driving force in 
the formation of the Italian Popular Party (the 
forerunner of the present Christian Democratic 
Party), whose fierce resistance to rising Fascism 
brought about its dissolution in 1926. Already in 
1924, repeated threats against his life forced Don 
Sturzo to flee his beloved Italy. He did not return 
until 1946. 

Even in his last years, as elder statesman of 
Italy and a lifelong member of the Roman senate, 
he labored long and hard to clarify the grave is- 
sues which have become the common lot of the 
contemporary world. But unlike the ordinary run 
of statesmen, he not only brought into play a vast 
experience of the actual workings of society, but 
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a great fund of knowledge gained through his 
mastery of many fields. 

Yet this small, frail man lived an interior life 
whose intensity was clearly visible in a mobile 
and glowing face. Don Sturzo thus became what 
is so absolutely rare—a man who not only demon- 
strated the close relationship between doing and 
creative thinking, but who also brought into 
synthesis a deep interiority of spirit and a total 
commitment to life. 

Hence we find him writing poetry at a time 
when, to all appearances, he was immersed in 
practical affairs. Moreover, he never deviated from 
a way of life which, in mystical depth and fervor 
and austerity, reminded one of the Desert Fathers. 
How completely appropriate it was, therefore, 
that Don Sturzo, the man of action, should become 
a trail blazer in both philosophy and sociology 
through ideas whose Copernican character will 
surely exert an immense influence in the years 
ahead. 

Several of his major writings will continue to 
attract the attention of scholars and statesmen. 
Of these, The Inner Laws of Society may be said 
best to outline his basic sociological viewpoints. 
To many, however, Church and Society ranks as 
the scholarly masterpiece in which his gifts of his- 
torical and sociological insight found their clearest 
expression. 

It is interesting to find Don Sturzo, while an 
exile in Brooklyn, N. Y., commenting on the fail- 
ure of American scholars to make contact with 
the world around them, in rejecting “the mission 
of integrating and fermenting society as though 
this were a treason to the ‘pure science’ to which 
they are wedded.” To an acute observer like Don 
Sturzo, the gap between intellectual circles and 
the populace at large was very wide in America— 
a strange condition indeed for a nation whose 
predominant trend of thought in years gone by 
was marked by an acceptance of the truth that 
the life of the mind must be rooted in the concrete 
experience that grows and takes shape in the 
world of the living. 

The religious motivation of his life was ex- 
pressed in typical fashion by Don Sturzo himself 
in the formulation of his ideal of Christian edu- 
cation. To him education meant “teaching the 
Christian faith in its integrity and offering an 
education for Christian life in full adhesion to 
Christ, the God-man, supposing not only life in 
Him and communication in His Mystical Body, 
the Church, by means of faith, hope and charity, 
but also the exercise of the moral virtues in a 
communion of temporal and spiritual goods with 
one’s brothers—all men without exception.” 

Rosert C. PoLtock 
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Space + Poetry = 
Thomas P. McDonnell 


IncE the historic launchings of Russian and U. S. 
S space satellites, our eyes have been opened in more 

ways than one. First, of course, we have been 
sharply awakened from our national lethargy. But in 
another sense our eyes have suddenly opened to an even 
more important prospect, for we are now faced with a 
vision of man’s exploration surely more staggering than 
that which faced even the most informed contempo- 
raries of Christopher Columbus. And who were the 
most informed? The educated, of course, the scientists 
and scholars and men of state. 

But there is yet another man who seems to be in- 
formed by another way of knowing—I mean the poet. 
And though I should not want to make the presumptu- 
ous mistake of attributing to him any clairvoyant or 
prophetic powers, there does seem to be at least some 
truth in the statement that “the poet is always the most 
sensitive register of contemporary sensibility.” That is 
the opinion of the young British critic Stuart Holroyd, 
as he recently applied it (Emergence from Chaos, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957) in an exploration of our pres- 
ent spiritual predicament. Perhaps it may be of some 
interest to see how we have got to our present position, 
as it were, on the edge of space; specifically, to see not 
how the scientist got us there, but how the poet himself 
has always somehow been there, and in a sense has 
prepared the way. Perhaps this would not sound so 
preposterous if we could realize that every great scien- 
tific discovery has been first an intuitive, and even 
poetic, idea. 

A sizable anthology of space poetry could no doubt 
be compiled from biblical and Shakespearean sources 
to the metaphysical poets and on down to “Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star” and the best of the more sophisti- 
cated moderns, who luckily have all the latest facts at 
their disposal. The riches of selection are amazing, es- 
pecially in poets like Donne and Milton and Shelley; 
and if I do not soon hear of someone getting busy on 
such an anthology, I shall be tempted to do it myself. 
Donne must surely be considered; his poetry is so purely 
metaphysical that he may be thought of as the first of 
the space poets. 

In fact, I must confess to having taken my cue directly 
from a most remarkable essay, “Donne the Space Man,” 
by William Empson, which appeared not long ago in 
the Kenyon Review. Mr. Empson writes: “Donne, then, 
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Space Poetry 


from a fairly early age, was interested in getting to 
another planet much as the kids nowadays; he brought 
the idea into practically all his best love-poems, with 
the sentiment which it still carries of adventurous free- 
dom.” But then Mr. Empson amusingly adds: 

No reasonable man, I readily agree, would want 
space travel as such; because he wants to know, 
in any proposal for travel, whether he would go 
farther and fare worse. A son of my own at about 
the age of twelve, keen on space travel like the rest 
of them, saw the goat having kids and was enough 
impressed to say “It’s better than space travel.” It 
is indeed absolutely or metaphysically better, be- 
cause is is coming out of the nowhere into here; 
and I was so pleased to see the human mind begin- 
ning its work that I felt as much impressed as he 
had been at seeing the birth of the kids. One does 
not particularly want, then, to have Donne keen 
on space travel unless he had a serious reason for 
im. 

Well, we are told, there was a serious reason for 
Donne’s restlessness, since it has to do with the “theo- 
logical dilemmas” caused by the findings of Copernicus 
and Bruno. “In our time,” writes Mr. Empson, “no less 
than in Donne’s, to believe that there are rational crea- 
tures on other planets is very hard to reconcile with the 
belief that salvation is only through Christ; they and 
their descendants appear to have been excluded from 
salvation; by the very scheme of God, indefinitely and 
perhaps for ever.” 

Although Mr. Empson is primarily concerned with 
exploring the mind of Donne, one cannot wonder at 
the perception of his own—and this in a critic whom I 
consider to be one of the keenest alive. It must be said, 
however, that although many of the most brilliant critics 
of our time are informed in such highly specialized 
fields as anthropology, folklore, psychology, symbolism 
and verbal analysis, woefully few of them have taken 
the pains to become even basically informed in Chris- 
tian theology. Mr. Empson himself betrays this when, 
in order to draw a parallel between the possibility of 
life on other worlds and the appearance in Donne’s 
time of life in the New World, he says: “An Indian is 
already the example of a man deprived of the redeem- 
er.” How great a gap can thus be driven by so slight a 
wedge. But, on the whole, much gratitude is due Mr. 
Empson for calling our attention to Donne the space 
man. 

Returning, then, to our own day, it may come as a 
surprise to those who consider him a strictly earth- 
bound poet to learn that the venerable Robert Frost 
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has lately added a new dimension to his already im- 
posing poetic stature. “Kitty Hawk,” published in the 
November, 1957 anniversary issue of the Atlantic, is 
surely one of the great space poems in modern verse. 
And how like him, 327 years after Donne, not to be so 
sure of either past or present speculation about life 
on other planets. 


Till we came to be 
There was not a trace 

Of a thinking race 
Anywhere in space 

We know of no world 
Being whirled and whirled 
Round and round the rink 
Of a single sun 

(So as not to sink), 

Not a single one 

That has thought to think. 
But while meditating 
What we can’t or can, 
Let's keep starring man 
In the royal role. 

It will not be his 

Ever to create 

One least germ or coal. 
But let’s get this straight: 
There creation is. 

More or less control 

Of it is the whole 
Business of the soul. 


“Kitty Hawk,” then, is an altogether fascinating poem, 
but must be read in its complete text to be fully appre- 
ciated. Significantly, too, it corrects a former tendency 
in Frost to indulge in the Romantic fallacy of condemn- 
ing the machine and seeing nothing but evil in the 
technology which continually produces it. And while 
Donne and Mr. Empson seem apprehensive of our hu- 
man uniqueness, Robert Frost affirms: 


But while meditating 
What we can’t or can, 
Let’s keep starring man 
In the royal role. 

It will not be his 

Ever to create 

One least germ or coal. 
But let’s get this straight: 
There creation is. 

More or less control 

Of it is the whole 
Business of the soul. 


Although it is the business of the poem to create 
through art and not necessarily to agree with any pro- 
gram, this view seems remarkably close to the important 
essay, “Technology and New Humanist Frontiers,” by 
Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


Insight into the significance of this ‘hominization’ 
of the cosmos, now that we are aware that it is 
taking place, must be among the objectives of any 
realistic humanism, for it indicates the outlines of 
a large-scale natural activity in which human life 
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is involved. Only within the framework of this 
‘hominization’ process can the technological age be 
understood. . . . For the problem of technology is, 
at root, a religious and a theological one. 


A space poem of completely opposite view is “On 
Shooting Particles Beyond the World,” by Richard Eber- 
hart. Like “Kitty Hawk,” it is an authentic poem, but 
unlike “Kitty Hawk,” one which unhappily repeats the 
old wives’ admonition that we are tampering with things 
we shouldn’t know too much about; that “It is not 
intelligent to go too far,” which, when you consider 
it, is really a denial of man’s place in the universe. 
But consideration and the reflective faculties have little 
to do with poetry motivated by Romanticism. It is easy, 
much too easy, to sympathize with such poetry, because 
of its attending qualities (when successful) of spon- 
taneity and emotional power. Referring to man, Mr. 
Eberhart says: 


Now this little creature in a rage 

Like new-born infant screaming compleat angler 
Objects to the whole globe itself 

And with a vicious lunge he throws 


Metal particles beyond the orbit of mankind. 
Beethoven shaking his fist at death, 

A giant dignity in human terms, 

Is nothing to this imbecile metal fury. 


And then he begins a following stanza with, “The 
world is too much for him,” whimpering that we cannot 
return to a Wordsworthian world. But “pat the baby 
to eructate, / ... Good Boy Man! Your innards are put 
out, / From now on all space will be your vomitorium.” 
And so on until “Not God he'll catch, in the mystery 
of space” /... but “throws his imperfections outward 
bound / And his shout that gives a hissing sound.” As 
if, because of that same sound in the Garden, we had 
never been redeemed by the cry of love. 

I should like now to conclude this brief excursion 
into space poetry with something more than a glance, 
though less than a thorough analysis, of Alfred Noyes, 
who ought to have won some kind of prize for being 
the most neglected of English poets. Of course he 
stopped writing poetry (at least to my knowledge) 
quite some time before his death in 1958, and he neither 
wrote nor thought, for that matter, in what we have 
come to call the modern idiom and temper. And so he 
was rather left out in the cold—neither an out-and-out 
Victorian nor, ostensibly at least, a man in sympathy 
with our modern predicament. But he did write several 
long poems which deserve better treatment than they 
have apparently received. They are “The Torch- 
Bearers” and “The Last Voyage.” 

Both of these poems contain line after line of amazing 
space poetry; I say “amazing” because of their perti- 
nence to recent events. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing from “The Torch-Bearers” (Collected Poems, 
Lippincott, 1939): “Up there, I knew, / The explorers 
of the sky, a quiet throng / Of pioneers, made ready 
to attack / That darkness once again, and win new 
worlds.” “The Torch-Bearers” is, in fact, an extraordi- 
nary vision of the poetic history of science itself. It 
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tells of the sun and the planets and our own earth, of 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo and Newton. “The 
Last Voyage” is even more replete with space poetry, 
and I only wish I could quote prolifically from it. But 
perhaps the following will give you a new look at those 
missiles up there in the nowhere: 


If our poor toys, 
Our webs of wire, hung in the whistling wind, 
Give us these glimpses of unguessed-at realms, 
What splendour and what music, what full blaze 
Of vivid life may burst on us, when Death 
Strips off the cataract-veils of this dull flesh. 


Surely, it is amusing to note that those two old parties, 


Frost and Noyes, seem more at home in space than most 
of the bright young boys—but not all of them, and 
certainly not those to come. For the human experience 
into space will become more and more revealed in the 
poet’s consciousness of it. Things are looking up. 

I must, in closing, just gently tweak Mr. Frost’s space 
helmet. If it is true, I do not think it will be true for 
long, that “Pulpiteers will censure / Our godless adven- 
ture... .” In fact, I dearly hope that I may live long 
enough to see some future Pontiff bless the first space 
ship, as the present Pius XII blessed that intention. 
And among the technicians and all sorts of specialists 
aboard, I hope they find room (as Columbus did) for 
a man of God. And I hope they find room for a poet. 





—lMan and the Moon 


wor of genius have more meaning than even 
genius gives them at the time. The power of 
such words is felt even through translation. Mys- 
teriously, they shape themselves to the needs of 
every age, and through them shafts of truth come 
to warm, bright focus for a moment in the mind. 
The words of Scripture, above all other words, have 
such power; but the words of all spiritual men share 
it. In such words, the Spirit that inspired them visits 
man’s earth from afar and leaves His living trace 
upon the small inner world of the soul. These are 
the truest vehicles of “interplanetary” communica- 
tion. What worlds they span, transcending not only 
space but time! 

There are words of this kind to give one pause as 
daily new reports come in of man’s attempts to 
shoot the moon. One is of course impressed to learn 
that men have flung a thing the better part of 
100,000 miles into space, or that a dog, nay more 
than one, has been made to orbit round and round 
the earth till he fell in flame, an ash to the ash from 
which he came. Now it is monkeys, next it will be 
man. Given the resources of earth and of brilliant 
minds that probe the earth, man is bound to reach 
the moon some day—and beyond—and may find 
himself still on earth. Where one lands is land of 
sorts, I suppose. New sorts of earth for the mind to 
be bound to. 

Time was that man’s upward gaze turned his 
thoughts within, and the vastnesses of a silent space 
spoke to him of the immensity of his inner spirit’s 
worth: “When I behold your heavens, the work of 
your fingers, the moon and the stars which you set 
in place—what is man that you should be mindful 
of him, or the son of man that you should care for 
him?” the Psalmist asks. Scripture is not unaware 
of the possibilities of space flight, but from them it 
draws an awed conclusion of which I think we are 
not much aware: “Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy face? If I 
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ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I descend 
into hell, thou art there. If I take my wings early 
in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there also shall thy hand lead me... . 
Thou art fearfully magnified, wonderful are thy 
works, and my soul knoweth right well.” Shall man 
“conquer” space, then? There is a Word who asks: 
“What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

It is not the achievements of modern science 
(God forbid!) to which one objects. It is the value 
that is placed upon these to the neglect of the soul 
and its destiny. Augustine had none of the dramatic 
achievements of modern rocketry to contend with, 
but the astrologers of his day proved enticement 
enough to his flock to prompt the good bishop to 
set the heavens in reduced perspective before man’s 
soul: 


The human mind, as it sits in judgment on 
visible things, can recognize that it is itself 
better than all these. . . . Above itself it finds 
the unchangeable Truth, and in pressing after 
that Truth is it made blessed. It finds within 
itself the Creator and Lord of all visible things. 
Visible things outside itself it does not seek, not 
even things in the heavens. Such things it either 
discovers not, or it discovers them with great 
labor—and it discovers them in vain unless by 
their beauty it comes to recognize the great 
Artisan within, who first produces superior 
beauties in the soul and afterwards inferior 
beauties in physical nature. (Against the As- 
trologers, PL 40, 28D-29A) 


Yet in our day poor Icarus once again molds and 
mounts his wings of wax. Perhaps he will learn only 
as he drowns in a sea of his own tears or, like 
Phaeton, has scorched the earth while scaling the 
sky. Would that he sought instead, Prometheus-like, 
to warm and cheer the earth with fire from heaven! 
High into the ether rises the new Babel. And the 
meaning of the old words—whether sacred words, 
words of the Fathers or words of the fables—words 
of genius all, is lost upon us. JEROME TAYLOR 
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State of the Question 





“LEGIONS OF MUTE, INGLORIOUS MILTONS?” 


“Why Don’t Catholics Write?” was the topic discussed recently in 
a new America department named Meeting of the Board. Three of 
our editors put their heads together—separately, so to speak—and 
came up with three different answers. As usual, the matter was not 
so easily disposed of. Here are just a few of many other opinions. 


To THE Epitror: Forgive me for being 
brutally frank. I haven’t time to answer 
your question, “Why Don’t Catholics 
Write” (Am. 7/11, p. 508). Neverthe- 
less, allow me to say this: Your editors, 
L. C. McHugh, Donald R. Campion and 
Harold C. Gardiner, did not come with- 
in a million miles of even an approxi- 
mate answer. 

JosErH A. BREIG 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To tHE Epitor: Your three editors, 
good competent journalists, approached 
the problem, like almighty God, from 
above. Why not approach it from below 
—that is, from the low level of an aspir- 
ing writer? 

Some years ago, during the depres- 
sion, Edward Weeks and the Atlantic 
estimated that a half-million Americans 
were writing books; and that of this 
number some 2,000 were earning their 
living entirely by writing. I do not think 
that the proportions would be much 
different today. I shall hazard a further 
guess: The rejected writers are spend- 
ing more money (quite apart from their 
time) trying to peddle their writings 
than the successful ones are receiving in 
compensation. There are several maga- 
zines devoted to writing and writers. 
Just take a look at their ads! 

I suggest that your three editors 
make an experiment. Let each write a 
piece (preferably creative), using a 
pen-name, and see if he can peddle it 
at a reasonable rate within 12 months. 
No literary agent is to be employed. 
They will learn a lot. A. J. C. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


To THE Eprror: Your editorial panel on 
the dearth of Catholic writers sent me 
flying to the typewriter. I hope other 
Catholic craftsmen react the same way. 

As an editor and writer for a State 
department, as president of the Sacra- 
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mento Writers Club in the past year, 
and as a writer for religious and secular 
publications for 19 years, I hold that 
there is more virile, intelligent Catholic 
literary talent around than your panel- 
ists estimated. One of the telling reasons 
why we don’t see this talent fructify is 
that too many Catholic editors keep it 
from doing so. 

Competent writers can be discour- 
aged by having their work repeatedly 
declined. Usually manuscripts are has- 
tily returned with only an impersonal 
rejection slip enclosed. Scarcely ever is 
there an accompanying comment from 
the editor. 

Lack of money to pay good writers 
does not appear to me to explain this 
negative policy. Perhaps it results from 
a fear that strong writing may be un- 
becoming in a religious publication, or 
a belief that the average Catholic reader 
is not much interested in genuine art. 

Some brave work is being done by 
some Catholic editors. We cannot and 
certainly should not blame them for 
everything. But if more would open 
their doors, we might be surprised at 
the rapid increase in the crop of Amer- 
ican Catholic writers. 

Davin L. PRUDHOMME 
Sacramento, Calif. 


To THE Eprtor: I'm a journalist and a 
graduate of a Catholic university. And 
since I write between 2,500 and 4,000 
words a day, perhaps my ideas on the 
subject of “Why Catholics Don’t Write” 
will be of interest. 

I think the lack of an American corps 
of Catholic writers stems from the nega- 
tive attitude which characterizes Cath- 
olic group action. We seem so intent on 
avoiding the sins of American society, 
that we fail many times to see the good 
in it. And when we do see the good, 
we rarely preach it. Perhaps we fear 
that praise will make it vaporize. 


Catholic universities stimulate intel- 
lectual life as well as any others. And on 
Catholic campuses, Fr. Gardiner’s “le- 
gions of mute, inglorious Miltons” find 
ample opportunity to shake off their 
silence. But this is only the beginning, 
The great surge of intellectualism so 
necessary for good writing must come 
after college. It is then, it seems to me, 
that the young Catholic writer misses 
the stimulation he needs. 

When Catholics discuss, it is gener- 
ally from the “don’t-do-this” approach, 
For example, I have heard many movies 
criticized in Sunday sermons, but I can 
not recall a good one ever being praised. 
Great writing is positive by nature. But 
by some emotional quirk American 
Catholics have not accepted this truth. 
Positive intellectual outlooks and good 
writing can come only when all Catho- 
lics are exposed to the proper stimulus 
in their daily lives. 

Francis E, Gorrc 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: Many potential Cath- 
olic writers may believe that the sym- 
posium omitted mention of a reason 
more prevalent, and perhaps more spe- 
cifically “Catholic,” than any of the rea- 
sons actually cited by your editors. Is 
it altogether naive to observe that many 
otherwise qualified Catholics cannot 
conscientiously devote as much time to 
writing as can those less burdened by 
responsibilities to which our Catholic 
faith bids us give priority? 

One may agree with Fr. Gardiner 
that “the mainstream of U. S. Catholic 
culture has produced . . . a mentality 
more activist than contemplative—and 
creation is rooted in contemplation.” 
But when he adds that “a tradition of 
creative Catholic work . . . will not and 
cannot grow unless there is a radical 
shift in motivation,” one is obliged to 
ask how great a shift in motivation is 
morally permissible. Certainly Fr. Gar- 
diner would not have a potential Cath- 
olic writer turn his back upon his “ac- 
tivist” responsibilities, flee to an at- 
mosphere more conducive to contem- 
plation, and then write the great Amer- 
ican Catholic novel around the theme 
that it is better to remain with one’s 
responsibilities than to run away from 
them to write. 

To Fr. McHugh, then, it might also 
be replied that many a potential writer's 
Catholic education was comprehensive 
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and inspiring enough, that he is by no 
means deficient in a “near-compulsive 
tendency to communicate,” that he is 
not one whose “fear of betraying his 
own traditions” or “unsureness of his 
role and status in an alien environment” 
has left him the least bit “aloof and 
silent”—but rather that he just hasn’t yet 
found time to be both a good Catholic 
writer and a good Catholic. 

Upon Fr. Campion’s welcome con- 
tention that the criteria of good Catholic 
literature are too low in some quarters, 
is it not fair to comment that this fact 
is probably not blinding hundreds of 
potentially good Catholic writers to the 
very high standards which fortunately 
obtain in other quarters? Does any po- 
tentially good writer really hold back 
out of fear of not being appreciated? Is 
it really true that half the job is to edu- 
cate the writer, and the other half to 
educate the reader? Is it really true that 
the only things “necessary for the mak- 
ing of a writer” are to read a lot, write 
a lot and have the courage to express? 
Or, for the talented but conscientious 
Catholic, isn’t it a fourth requirement 
(and the other “half” of the job) to find 
the time to write? Not time after the 
country club and the benefit ball, but 
time after earning bread, after super- 
vising the children’s reading, after fight- 
ing for Negro housing. 

Time? There must be scores of gifted 
potential Catholic writers who are bid- 
ing theirs. They would give up their left 
arms (but not their prior responsibili- 
ties) for time to write. And they hope 
to make it yet! 

Mark Gross 

President 

Mark Gross and Associates 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


To tHe Eprror: Without the license of 
making a few mistakes, a good leader 
cannot be developed. In a Catholic so- 
cial agency, for instance, the board is 
usually advisory; the real policy is made 
and interpreted by a priest. On the 
other hand, a nonsectarian agency is run 
by a board that has the responsibility of 
making the policy and also the license of 
making mistakes, Thus, the Catholic lay- 
man does not develop nearly as fully in 
this field as his counterpart, the Prot- 
estant layman. 

Possibly the situation is somewhat 
similar in the problem of why Catholics 
do not write. I believe that writing, even 
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on social problems, is such a compli- 
cated business that a lay person in the 
Catholic Church will hesitate even to 
express an opinion. He will simply call 
up the local pastor to see what he thinks 
about it, because of his lack of practice 
in using his own judgment in such mat- 
ters. 

My wife and I have headed many 
agencies, both Catholic and nonsecta- 
rian. From our experience it is my 
opinion that we will never develop 
Catholic action or Catholic writers to 
the extent that other religions do, owing 
to this lack of practice in decision-mak- 
ing or idea-making. We develop won- 
derful followers who are grateful that 
they do not have to do these jobs, and 
a man can concentrate on making a liv- 
ing or running his business without 
other responsibilities. Unless some 
changes are made in the leadership 
training of laymen in the Catholic 
Church, we will not develop leaders in 
the lay ranks. J. J. Gara 
Norfolk, Va. 


To THe Epitor: Your Meeting of the 
Board awakened my dormant interest 
in the intellectual history of New Eng- 
land Catholicism. There Catholicism de- 
veloped a complete culture of its own, 
paralleling in most respects the 19th- 
century institutions which Catholic im- 
migrants found on these shores. It is 
unnecessary, however, to dwell upon 
the fact that the Catholic cultural 
group in New England has not had a 
flowering of creative activity to equal 
its religious, educational and _ political 
achievements. 

Immigrants to that region entered a 
world of alien values and ideas. They 
met up with the most developed and 
complex tradition native to American 
soil: the magnificent flowering of the 
Puritans. Between immigrants and the 
native culture there was no chance for 
fusion. The New England tradition has 
been a gracious foster mother to those 
who were willing to accept her values. 
Yet the vast majority of ordinary Cath- 
olics preserved the old traditions and 
the faith in its immigrant status. 

A change in the intellectual climate 
may be taking place today. The heirs of 
the 19th-century New England tradition 
are completely secular. Where, then, 
does the Catholic intellectual, who is not 
a rebel for rebellion’s sake, find himself? 
Closer, I believe, to the tradition of 


Hawthorne, Melville and Thoreau than 
his predecessors could ever be. Old dif- 
ferences now seem small. The New Eng- 
land authors’ quest for perfection, their 
honest and torturous religious doubt and 
preoccupation with the influence of evil 
in man and the world are relevant in- 
terests of Catholic intellectuals today. 
These are, on the other hand, archaic 
problems for secularists, unless they be 
translated into more acceptable terms of 
problems of the artist’s creativity, of 
man’s mythmaking power, or of his 
ideal of perfect freedom in this world. 

I suggest no crude program of “Cath- 
olicizing” certain writers. But as long as 
most Catholic intellectuals remain de- 
pendent upon the secular mythology 
about the New England tradition, it will 
remain largely alien. What is called for 
is an imaginative effort of interpreta- 
tion, an assessment of values, by Cath- 
olic intellectuals and critics, a kind of 
original and independent scholarly work 
in Catholic institutions that has not gone 
on in the past. It will be a challenge to 
serious thought in Catholic colleges and 
graduate schools. Fledgling and experi- 
enced writers must be at the forefront of 
this movement, for their talents are 
necessary to the fashioning of an au- 
thentic culture. 

James D. BOULGER 

New Haven, Conn. 


To Tue Eprror: Your Meeting of the 
Board will be framed and hung above 
the table at which I pound this 15-year- 
old Royal. Whenever discouragement 
creeps in, it will be read over and over. 

Writers are made! Here is one made 
by applying the seat to a chair in front 
of these keys from nine to eleven each 
morning, while the beds air, the dishes 
soak and the ironing waits until the 
afternoon. The results: in ten years over 
five hundred pieces have been pub- 
lished in a weekly and in local news- 
papers. 

What I treasure most, however, are 
rejection letters from the Atlantic, Sat- 
urday Review and Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. All are so kind as to say that I “turn 
a nice phrase.” Most of my encourage- 
ment, in fact, has come not from Cath- 
olic editors or the Catholic reading pub- 
lic, but from the secular press. This is 
fine, but it still puzzles me when I hear 
the cry that there are not enough Cath- 
olic writers. 


Birmingham, Mich. Rutu VoctT 
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Morality Tale in Hillbilly Terminology 


THE CAVE 
By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. 
403p. $4.95 


Some time ago a critic remarked that 
the American novel was approaching 
full stature because it was taking on the 
double nature of being more poetic and 
more philosophical. This was a heart- 
ening hope, if not a statement of real- 
ized fact; there are, actually, few Amer- 
ican novelists in the current scene of 
whom this can be said, and even when 
a novelist of the stature of Warren treats 
us to a mature work like The Cave, we 
have to make some neat distinctions 
about the “philosophy” and the “poetry” 
in the work. 

First, Warren's gifts as a poet (and 
he has written a considerable body of 
good, if not great, poetry) are evident 
in these pages. It is a sort of rough- 
hewn folk poetry, to be sure, and fre- 
quently enough emerges in descriptive 
passages that are purple patches on the 
total vesture of the tale. Still, they give 
a flavor to the novel that marks a man 
who can write, as well as merely tell 
a gripping story. 

But the “philosophy” is another thing. 
Warren is a questioner and a prober. Of 
that there is no doubt; he has shown 
his contemplative bent in all his preced- 
ing books (From Heaven's Gate, All the 
King’s Men, World Enough and Time, 
etc.), in which he puzzled over the age- 
less questions: what is man, what is 
justice, where is peace, what is truth? 
In this aspect of his work, he is prob- 
ably the most serious American novelist, 
even more obviously the moralist than 
Faulkner—though he would probably 
flinch at being called a moralist. 

In this tale, Warren is back to the old 
questions, Remembering Floyd Collins 
of fact and legend, Warren wonders 
what the reactions would be among 
fellow townspeople, parents, relatives, 
friends of a young man of a small Ten- 
nessee town who gets trapped in a cave. 
The actual adventure gets small notice 
in the tale. What Warren seems to be 
saying is that the man in the cave (he 
dies there) impels all those implicated 
(and all of us, by extension) to investi- 
gate individual caves: why are we in 
one, what put us there, is there any 
escape? What is our cave, in the first 
place? 

When the young girl, whose own 
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cave is the fact that she is pregnant by 
the younger brother of the trapped man, 
breaks the news of the buried man to 
the townspeople, strange and devious 
thoughts arise in various couples (the 
flashbacks in the story are always con- 
cerned with man and wife, pairs of lov- 
ers), and the bulk of the novel consists 
in the exploration of the divers caves 
of living and loving that have entrapped 
the pairs. 

This device gives Warren a rich and 
salty vein to mine and he does it in 
masterly fashion. If the interior dialog 
is involved and burdensome at times, 
it is, I feel, because Warren has read too 
closely the involuted pages of Faulkner. 

But there is one crucial difficulty I 
have with the totality of the undoubted- 
ly tense and gripping tale. It does not 
spring from the mere fact of the per- 


vading obsession with sex in the book— 
whether it is Warren’s own obsession or 
that of his characters. The artistic defect 
of such preoccupation lies in the end- 
result, which builds up to an impression 
of improbability. It is possible that so 
many people, in such circumstances, 
would be so actively concerned either 
with remembering sexual liaisons or ac- 
tually engaging in them, but it is highly 
improbable. And Warren does not spare 
the language in detailing the obsessions. 
This emphasis is a shame, for it de- 
tracts from the clear underlying moral- 
ity of the tale, which is really a “moral- 
ity” in the medieval sense of the word. 
It makes the otherwise superb charac- 
ter delineation seem one-sided, and will 
without doubt compel some reviewers 
to dub the book “obscene.” It is not; it 
is earthy, bawdy, crudely melodramatic 
in many passages, but what it wants to 
say is clearly on the side of the angels. 
The only trouble is that a main impres- 
sion given is that the only real cave in 
human life is somehow or other the 

cave of the womb. 
Harrop C, GARDINER 


The Study of Perfection 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY, 1780-1950 
By Raymond Williams. Columbia U. 363p. 
$5 
This is the history of an idea that has 
fallen upon evil days. Mr. Williams 
makes it clear that culture is not mere- 
ly “a list of books,” as one of E. M. 
Forster’s characters would have it, or 
the priggish, “literary” and “impractical” 
thing that Matthew Arnold’s critics 
have subjected to a great deal of ridi- 
cule. Almost a century after Arnold’s 
Culture and Anarchy, a book we can 
still read with profit, it is far from ri- 
diculous to “recommend culture as the 
great help out of our present diflicul- 
ties.” 

Mr. Williams is no more attempting 
a “defense of book culture” than Arnold 
was. Nor is the idea of culture con- 
cerned with individuals alone, or with 
some segment or class of society; it is 
essentially general and aims at nothing 
less than the “cultivation” of our whole 
way of life. Variously defined—Arnold, 
following Newman’s lead, called it sim- 
ply “the study of perfection”—culture is 
a response to the social and political 
realities of the modern world, notably 
industrialism and democracy, culminat- 
ing in what we have come to call “mass 
society.” 

Since most of the writers in the 
English tradition that Mr. Williams 
traces are literary figures, it is not sur- 


prising that there is a running criticism 
of the hard, raw, unlovely and danger- 
ous civilization which evolved out of 
the Industrial Revolution. On the posi- 
tive side, the entire development was 
deeply affected by the ideas of Burke: 
the ideas of an “organic society,” of 
“tradition” and of the determination of 
values in relation to the historical com- 
munity. 

Mr. Williams’ critical commentaries 
on forty-odd writers are unfailingly 
provocative, though this reviewer found 
the chapters on Arnold and T. S. Eliot 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Evidently his 
sympathies lie with men closer to the 
“masses” (a term he understandably 
dislikes), such as William Cobbett and 
D. H. Lawrence. His treatment of the 
Romantic poets, with their insistence 
on the “cultivation” of a “civilization” 
that was at best a “mixed good,” is 
particularly perceptive. 

The author’s affiliations with the Eng- 
lish working class become clear in a 
long last chapter in which he makes 
an impressive plea for a “common cul- 
ture” which will humanize mass society. 
Though his approach is almost entirely 
secular, he is one with many Christian 
thinkers when he urges us to rid our- 
selves of “the illusion of the objective 
existence of ‘the masses,’ and to move 
towards a more active conception of 
human beings and relationships.” 
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It is worth noting that Culture and 
Society is academic in the best sense. It 
avoids the unfortunate modern tendency 
toward flashes of insight and evidences 
careful and disciplined scholarship. It 
is in every respect an important book. 

Epwarp F., Jost 


THE WARRIORS 
By J. Glenn Gray. Harcourt, Brace. 242p. 
$3.95 


Dr. Gray was a philosophy student 
caught up in the draft during 1941. 
Gradually the bureaucratic machine 
shunted him into a counterintelligence 
billet and nearly two years of front-line 
experience. As a college teacher of 
philosophy after 1945, the former sol- 
dier found himself examining his own 
experience during 18 violent months 
against the perspective of organized 
thinking about mankind. 

In this book Gray the teacher an- 
alyzes systematically his thoughtful re- 
action to the ecstasy and despair, the 
satisfaction and frustration, the love and 
hate, the courage and fear, the humility 
and arrogance that Gray the warrior had 
experienced or observed while walking 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

In the simplest terms Mr. Gray agrees 
that, for many men, David’s answer— 
“Thou art with me”—raised a narrow 
barrier against insanity. Yet at the 
deeper level Gray’s conclusions go far 
beyond the 23rd Psalm because he 
looks hard at the question: “When will 
warfare cease?” His answer is not a pat 
slogan. Instead Gray says that wars 
must continue until a host of ordinary 
citizens in all countries find, during 
peace, ways to satisfy the crying need 
for real dedication to a simple goal. 
Even then, he adds, wars must persist 
until the same host of citizens will have 


} questions of international equity solved 


in trial by international judicial process 
rather than trial by mass combat. Until 
that time, Gray asserts, each citizen 
truly honest with himself must face the 
whole gamut of ethical problems an- 
alyzed in The Warriors. This is a lucid 
and thoughtful book. W. H. RussELi 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND 
By Walter Macken. Macmillan. 308p. $3.95 


Walter Macken’s novel about Cromwel- 
lian Ireland is a notably successful piece 
of historical fiction. The story of the 
savage Puritan subjection of Ireland is 
told from the viewpoint of a complex 
and resourceful character, Dominick 
McMahon, whose purpose throughout 
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the novel is to find the fair land, a haven 
from the warfare, blood and carnage of 
the Cromwellian settlement. His quest 
is perilous and, as he dodges from town 
to country, from coast to mountain, 
seeking to avoid submission to the con- 
querors, his path is strange indeed. One 
may doubt that his goal was ever 
achieved, but the story of the attempt 
is vividly and imaginatively written. 

Mr. Macken tells his tale skillfully and 
subtly, as we might expect from an 
actor and writer of his wide experience. 
There is no overt moralizing, no out- 
spoken condemnation of the Puritan 
regime. Macken allows his portrayal of 
the condition of 17th-century Ireland to 
do the moralizing and the commenting 
for him. 

The only obvious anachronisms in the 
novel are, curiously, medical ones. 
Macken’s characters, though they are 
supposed to be, roughly, contemporaries 
of Harvey, speculate on vascular disease 
(“the commissioner . . . was a stout 
man too fat and well-fed for his arter- 
ies”) and are also pre-Listerian practi- 
tioners of antisepsis, using whisky as a 
germicide, 

The author is probably best known 
as an actor, having appeared regularly 
for many years both with the Gaelic 
Theatre of Galway and the Abbey The- 
atre in Dublin. He has several plays to 
his credit, among them Home is the 
Hero, which will be released as a mo- 
tion picture in the fall. Seek the Fair 
Land is Macken’s seventh English novel 
and is, like an earlier novel of his (Rain 
on the Wind, 1951), a Literary Guild 
selection. James A. BRUNDAGE 


THE MAGIC YEARS 
By Selma H. Fraiberg. Scribner. 305p. 
$3.95 


The theme of Mrs. Fraiberg’s book is 
the magic years—those from infancy to 
six—and their vital importance in 
fashioning later growth and develop- 
ment. It is a book delightful in many 
ways. The writing itself, the fresh in- 
sights into human needs and the wis- 
dom which comes from a rare under- 
standing of children, all combine to give 
this book a unique quality. 

Mrs. Fraiberg starts with the young 
infant’s total dependence for survival on 
the nurturing he receives from his par- 
ents, and points up the importance of 
the first years of life, which can give the 
shape to later growth. There is nothing 
deterministic here in the pattern of Pav- 
lov’s conditioned reflex. Rather, the au- 
thor emphasizes that meaningful rela- 
tionships are the most precious of all 
human possessions, and that the ca- 
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THE STORY OF THE HOSPI- 
TALLERS OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


By Norsert McManon, O.S.J.D. Late 
in the sixteenth century, John Ciudad 
organized a small group of men to 
assist him in his work of caring for the 
sick and dying of Granada. Today, the 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God 
are tound all over the world, operating 
— modern hospitals in large cities, 
and running tiny dispensaries in mis- 
sion areas. Brother Norbert combines 
accuracy, simplicity of style, and ex- 
citement to create a book which is 
bound to interest every reader. $3.50 


A new, prayerbook format: 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DEVOUT LIFE 


By Sr. Francis DE SALES. Translated 
by Micheel Day, Cong. Orat. “The 
majestic flow of the original is appar- 
ent in the translation, and the rele- 
vance of the spiritual advice shines 
forth afresh.” — The Times Literary 
Supplement 

“The present translation gives the 
thought of St. Francis de Sales in 
language which the average reader 
can readily understand. The great 
Salesian concepts stand out in such 
clarity that we can gain a new appre- 
ciation of what has been called a 
‘treasure of devotion.’”—The Catholic 
World 

Leatherette binding 4%” by 6%” $2.25 


THE LIGHT AND 
THE RAINBOW 


By Hivpa Graer. The Light in the 
title is God’s grace, and the Rainbow 
the many ways men have cooperated 
with that grace, in their striving for 
holiness, from Abraham to St. Thérése 
of Lisieux. Miss Graef, an established 
scholar of the spiritual life, presents 
this chronicle of the variety of holiness 
in a style which is at once elevated, 
concise, and accurate, and simple, 
direct, and easily read. $5.50 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 
Meditations for Young People 


By Rate CampBELL, S.J. Father 
Campbell has combined the liturgical 
cycle of the Church with the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola to 
create truly excellent meditation mate- 
rial for young men and women. The 
meditations are broken up into brief 
thought-blocks, each section affording 
material for several minutes of mental 
prayer. $3.75 
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“One of the major classics 
of Christian spirituality.” 
—GEORGES FLOROVSKY, 


Professor of Eastern Orthodox 
Church History, Harvard University 


The Ladder 
of Divine 
Ascent 


By ST. JOHN CLIMACUS 


Translated by ARCHIMANDRITE 
LAZARUS MOORE. Introduction by 
M. HEPPELL. This newest volume in 
the widely praised Classics ef the Con- 
templative Life series gives vivid illus- 
trations of the thirty rungs of the 
“Ladder” by which spiritual perfection 
is reached. Written by a sixth century 
abbot of the monastery of Mt. Sinai, 
it has long been a treasured devo- 
tional guide in both the Eastern and 
Western Church. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY. Spare-time selling 
beautiful line of Catholic’ Religious Jew- 
elry, Religious Articles, Rosaries, Missals, 
Bibles, Sick-call Sets, etc. Special whole- 
sale prices to Gift Shops, Religious Goods 
Stores. Catholic Guild, Inc., 11 Harding 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carelina. 
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pacity to form and sustain human ties 
begins with the infant’s feeling of secur- 
ity with his parents. Infants reared in in- 
stitutions, even the best equipped, suffer 
an irreparable loss, as later events in 
their lives have shown. Mrs. Fraiberg 
has drawn from many sources to sub- 
stantiate her point of view. She has 
brought the breath of life to theory re- 
markably well, and has demonstrated 
through rich illustrative material how 
the adult can help the young child to 
grow into a civilized adult with a value 
system which will stand firm against as- 
sault both from within and without. 

Mrs. Fraiberg’s chapter, “Education 
Toward Reality,” with its subchapter 
“The Building of a Conscience,” is one 
which every parent, educator, clergy- 
man and social worker might read with 
profit. 

The Magic Years is a thoughtful book, 
written by one who has learned to 
communicate what she has learned so 
well from those who along the way have 
revealed to her a part of their “magic 
years.” Joun S. BLAcK 


THE BUFFALO SOLDIERS 
By John Prebble. Harcourt, Brace. 256p. 
$3.95 


John Prebble’s novel is an exciting com- 
bination of adventure, dramatic history 
and psychological analysis. It fully justi- 
fies his recent election as a British mem- 
ber of the Western Writers of America. 
Set around Fort Sill after the Civil War, 
it develops the ironic fact that the plains 
were won from the Indians largely by 
volunteer Negroes commanded by dis- 
possessed Irish immigrants. 

Complications arising from a buffalo 
hunt set a band of Comanches maraud- 
ing, and Irish-born Lt. Byrne gets the 
thankless job of leading a detachment of 
Negro recruits to capture the chief. 
Byrne deplores official bungling, doubts 
the courage of his men, and keenly real- 
izes that his own commission resulted 
from disdain of senior officers for col- 
ored troops. But his initially half-hearted 
pursuit, resulting from this internal tor- 
ment of inadequacy, becomes a relent- 
less determination to destroy the Indians 
when they kill the daughter and cap- 
ture the son of Anne Norvall, his secret 
love; later discovery of the boy’s grave 
makes it a total obsession. 

An agonizing ordeal of thirst and ex- 
haustion across the badlands—a literary 
triumph—brings the Indian chief to bay, 
matures Byrne as a man and proves 
the mettle of the Negro cavalry. In his 
climactic refusal to kill the Indian, 
Byrne rises to real nobility, resolves all 


his doubts and wins the respect he had 
sought by command rather than merit. 

The deceptively slow opening and 
Byrne’s occasionally annoying intro- 
spection belie the gripping power of 
the later chapters. By keeping the plot 
simple and restricting character analysis 
to the hero and a Negro sergeant as foil, 
Prebble focuses on Byrne’s discovery of 
genuine values for the final impression 
and thereby achieves real artistry. 
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Teen-agers will find this story as sus- 
penseful as any fabrication of the pulp 
magazines. Mature readers will value 
its stylistic finish and subtle awareness 
of the workings of pride, personal dig- 
nity and stubborn devotion to principle 
by men, of whatever color, who hold 
strong ideals. GrorGE E,. GRAVEL 


FILMS 





This week’s collection of far from dis- 
tinguished films has other things in 
common than their mediocrity. They are 
all about bizarre marriages and their re- 
spective heroines all display rather spec- 
tacular deficiencies of character. 


THE BLUE ANGEL (20th Century- 
Fox) is a color and CinemaScope re- 
make of the film that made Marlene 
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Dietrich famous nearly 30 years ago. 
The story concerns a naive, middle- 
aged teacher whose obsession for a shal- 
low, amoral night club singer gradually 
destroys him. To my regret I have never 
seen the original and do not therefore 
know how closely Nigel Balchin’s new 
screen play follows it. I do not even 
know, for example, whether in the old 
film the ill-assorted couple were married 
as they are in the present version. 

There are, however, several observa- 
tions that can be made safely without a 
firm basis for comparison. One is that 
Mai Britt, who plays the leading lady, 
is no Marlene Dietrich. She is a very 
pretty girl but she does not convey ir- 
resistible sex appeal. She cannot put 
over a song and her acting ability and 
understanding of the character she is 
playing appear to be rudimentary at 
best. 

Furthermore Curt Jergens, though he 
can act circles around Miss Britt and 
gives the part of the obsessed professor 
a good try, is no Emil Jannings, who 
created the part. The most fundamental 
trouble with the film, however, is that 
its basic assumptions about the char- 
acter and outlook of the schoolmaster 
seem dated and flatly incredible in a 
contemporary setting. As a result the 
finished product is both pointless and 
paralyzingly dull. [L of D: B] 
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THAT KIND OF WOMAN (Para- 
mount). I dare say Sophia Loren, though 
her nationality is wrong, could have 
given The Blue Angel part the depth 
and understanding that Mai Britt’s in- 
terpretation lacks. Here Miss Loren 
plays a somewhat similar good-bad girl 
—the mistress of a millionaire (George 
Sanders), who is torn between the se- 
curity and ease of her present position 
and the appearance of true love in the 
person of a young soldier (Tab Hunter). 
The picture is a bewildering combina- 
tion of comedy and drama, honest emo- 
tions and spurious sentimentality, honest 
observation of life and soap-opera over- 
statement, in which, in the end, senti- 
mentality and soap opera triumph. In 
other words, it is not much of a movie. 
Its incidental good qualities derive 
partly from Sidney Lumet’s direction of 
the story against its actual New York 
backgrounds, partly from the supporting 
performances of Jack Warden and Bar- 
bara Nichols and partly from the fact 
that for better and for worse Miss Loren 
knows what makes the girl she plays 
tick and can persuade the audience to 
care which decision she makes, [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


IT STARTED WITH A KISS (MGM) 
has a heroine who is actually a more 
appalling character than the two pre- 
viously mentioned. She is a showgirl 
whose announced aim in life is to marry 
a millionaire. When her emotions be- 
tray her into a hasty marriage with an 
Air Force sergeant (Glenn Ford), she 
promptly and for frivolous reasons de- 
nies her husband his marital rights. In 
addition she exhibits a collection of 
other deplorable traits of character—ex- 
travagance, egocentricity, immaturity, 
irresponsibility—which provide a built- 
in object lesson against hasty marriages. 
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However, the role is played by Debbie 
Reynolds and apparently the picture is 
constructed on the assumption that 
audiences will disbelieve the evidence 
of their own senses and think the hero- 
ine is cute. Audiences are apparently 
also expected to reach the even more 
unlikely conclusion that the film’s com- 
bination of asininity and smut is funny. 

The kindest possible explanation for 
the picture’s lapses of quality and taste 
is that it uses the situations and char- 











ELEMENTARY 
PATROLOGY 


The Writings of the 
Fathers of the Church 
by Aloys H. Dirksen, C.PP.S. 


Father Dirksen has written Ele- 
mentary Patrology to introduce 
not only the seminarian but the 
general reader as well to the liter- 
ary beauty and theological wealth 
of the writings of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. He has endeavored 
to keep his book on a simple 
plane. Hence, there are no foot- 
notes, no bibliography, and only a 
few foreign language quotations. 
When used as a textbook the pro- 
fessor of patrology can supply 
such of these as he may judge to 
be helpful. 


In its plan Elementary Patrology 
falls naturally into two divisions: 
the first section details the main 
currents of patristic literature and 
includes a survey of the most im- 
portant writings. The second part 
is intended as a tool of ready ref- 
erence with a compilation of the 
names and items in the writings 
of the fathers not discussed in the 
first part. An appendix provides a 
handy listing and appraisal of 
the lesser heresies of the early 
Church. 


Today patrology is a powerful 
tool of Catholic theology. Protes- 
tants accuse the mother Church 
of infidelity to the teachings of 
the fathers, and implicitly to the 
doctrine of Christ. Priests and lay- 
folk feel that this is a canard, but 
cannot refute it because they lack 
familiarity with patristic teach- 
ing. Elementary Patrology sup- 
plies that want in its presentation 
of the role of the theological 
giants of early Christianity. 
$4.00 
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acters of a farce in a romantic comedy, 
a genre that is governed by a totally dif- 
ferent set of rules. Whatever the expla- 
nation, the result is an ominous abuse of 
the liberalized provisions of the Produc- 
tion Code. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





Let Thy grace, we beg of Thee, O Lord, 
ever precede and follow us, and may it 
stir up a never-failing zeal for good 
works, (Prayer of the Mass for the 16th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


Whose, we sometimes wonder, were the 
sharp and disciplined and subtle minds 
which gave expression, in the liturgy, 
to the inner life of Holy Mother Church? 

The official prayers of the Church 
are, for the most part, unobtrusive and 
apparently unimpressive; they seem as 
tame and arid as they are meager. In 
vain one seeks, here, for transports and 
pyrotechnics. But then, in a receptive 
moment, the reader of the Church’s 
prayer looks a little more intently at 
what he is reading. He notes with sur- 
prise that in a _ particular instance 
Mother Church is not merely asking for 
the grace of God. She begs that God’s 
grace may ever precede and follow us: 
that almighty God’s loving favor and 
powerful, concrete assistance may go 
before us wherever we go, smoothing 
the way, making all safe and whole- 
some and good, and may yet follow 
after us, mending our mistakes, quieting 
the silly tempests we have churned up, 
multiplying, like the scanty loaves and 
fishes, the pathetic good that we have 
done. 

It makes a consoling picture, this 
image of the grace of God riding strong- 
ly in the van and at the rear of our 
laborious progress or pilgrimage through 
an ambiguous world. No one of the pil- 
grims has any right to languish in self- 
pity and collapse by the steep roadside 
in touching expectation that divine 
grace will cart him along as in a litter. 
Still, it is not a little heartening to be 
conscious, as we wayfarers plod along 
(singing, it is to be hoped; anyhow, 
smiling like Trappists), of the potent 
outriders of God's providential grace in 
its dual function of safeguarding the fu- 
ture and rectifying the past. 

And perhaps we ought to advert 
once more, as we earnestly pray that the 
grace of God may ever precede .. . us, 


to the religious Cassandras who are cry- 
ing havoc on the immediate future. 
These peculiar neurotics, who, signifi- 
cantly, are not nearly as disturbed as 
they are disturbing, have grown definite- 
ly tiresome. 

The three most unfailingly popular 
subjects in the whole wide range of 
human speculation are religion, sex and 
eschatology, and one sees at a glance 
that the three items are not only related, 
but frequently scrambled: well mixed 
up with one another. Understandably, 
these matters appeal with differing in- 
tensity to different individuals and even 
to the same individual at different stages 
of life. But when all is said and done— 
the bromide is apt enough here— 
eschatology emerges as the most reliable 
of all mental or emotional stimulants. 
Everyone is interested in what is per- 
sonally and definitively terminal, espe- 
cially if the event or dissolution or cata- 
clysm is scheduled to arrive at a par- 
ticular moment, with fireworks. 

Now no one needs a special revela- 
tion from some knowledgeable source to 
be entirely certain on one point, any- 
how. Past ages wondered not only about 
the time of world destruction but about 
the means by which the cosmic combus- 
tion would be achieved. Our age pos- 
sesses a—well, an advantage over the 
past in this respect: we may not be clear 
as to the day or the hour of the end, but 
we have the perfectly adequate means 
to the end (and what an end!) neatly 
packaged and triggered and ready for 
instant use. In short, there is no need 
of revelation in order to be sure that 
the world might be destroyed next year. 
It might. 

It is highly curious that some of the 
religious Cassandras betray a remark- 
able hardihood with regard to their own 
forebodings. In a certain place a certain 
individual (an insatiable reader of pri- 
vate revelations) thoroughly frightened 
a number of simple folk with doleful 
predictions of something called “the 
three dark days.” Some few of the terri- 
fied and credulous ones were finally 
afraid to stir out of doors; but the 
prophet cheerfully packed up and went 
on a jaunt through Europe. Perhaps he 
thought the three days would not be so 
dark there, whereas most of us would 
presume that they might be darker. 

It’s a pity we do not more carefully 
attend to the public revelation contained 
in the four Gospels. We might then 
listen to Christ our Lord on the terminal 
subject: But as for that day and that 
hour you speak of, they are known to 
none, not even to the angels in heaven; 
only the Father knows them. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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